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The cat was scared. Her claws scratched on the
steel table but there was no place to hide. Her own-
er stood by with a worried look. The injection was
prepared and as the owner held the cat, the Army
animal care specialist administered the vaccination.

Stroking the cat's head, the animal care specialist
comforted the frightened creature. "She's up-to-date
on all her other innoculations. Well see you both
next year for her next rabies vaccination."

Caring for the pets of military members is part of
the job for Staff Sgt. Luther G. Nash, animal care
noncommissioned officer in charge of the Animal
Disease Prevention and Control Facility at Fort
Eustis, Va. The Army is the only service with a
veterinary corps.

"Our main mission is to care for the military
working dogs, however, we also provide care to
household pets," Nash explained "We see approxi-
mately 20 animals a day here. In an animal clinic in
the states, we provide vitamins, shampoos and flea
controls and administer vaccinations to control
transmittable diseases. However, the veterinarian
doesn't perform any surgery. Overseas, Army
veterinarians are authorized to perform surgery."

"Everything we do is supervised by the veterinar-
ian. That's the most important thing to remember
about this job. We're not veterinarians and we're
not allowed to diagnose, prescribe or perform sur-
gery," Nash said. "We provide the treatment the
veterinarian prescribes."

Nash considers one aspect of this treatment un-
pleasant but necessary. "Occasionally, because of ill-

The animal care specialist prepares to give a pet an
injection.
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ness or old age, an animal must be 'put to sleep.'
Many people don't realize this is also one of our
duties. For me, the euthanasia process is the worst
part of this job," Nash said. "For someone entering
this career field, it's something to think about."

Animal care specialists learn their trade during
an intensive nine-week course at Walter Reed Army
Medical Center, Washington, D.G "It's a difficult
course and the student has to be motivated. We be-
gan with 30 people. The graduating class consisted
of 14," Nash said. "During the course, we're taught
chemistry and the basic sciences, surgical proce-
dures to assist the veterinarian, animal anatomy
and vaccination techniques.

"Each student is assigned an animal to work
with during the course. I had a German shepherd
for the first portion of the course and a German
short hair pointer for the second half. The animals
are rotated because the students form strong at-
tachments to their animals and it becomes hard to
leave them when the course is completed," Nash ex-
plained.

In addition to working with household pets, Nash
has also had the opportunity to work with national
park rangers, helping with wild animals. "One of
my "patients' was a beaver who had been coated
with pesticides. I cleaned him up and released him
into a lake. I Ve also helped nurse a red-tailed hawk
back to health. In 1981, while I was stationed at
Anniston Army Depot, Fort McClellan, Ala., I as-
sisted in tranquilizing, tagging and transporting
buffalo in order to trim down the herd. That's hard
but fascinating work," he said.

"While working with domesticated animals, I Ve
only been bitten once and I consider that incident
my fault. The main thing to remember is that the
animal is generally scared or nervous. Don't be
afraid of them," Nash concluded. "However, I have
learned to be wary when the owner claims the
animal 'doesn't bite.' "vides the communication link be-
